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This is Judy’s school dress 


and this is Jim’s new suit, 


-BUT WHERE ARE JUDY AND JIM? 


Youll find them in the beautiful new extra special 
paper doll book. In this book are 


— Two paper dolls (Judy and Jim) 


— Lots of clothes (you can dress Judy and Jim for 
a picnic, for school, for a party, for snowy days) 


—Closets in which you can put the clothes | 
— Beds for Judy and Jim to sleep in 
—A story about Judy and Jim 


You will have a lot of fun with this paper doll story 
book. It is called — 


JUDY AND JIM 


A Paper Doll Story Book by Hilda Miloche and Wilma Kane 
A Big Golden Book - $1.00 at bookstores - SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
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“September’s a nice month,” said Pe- 
tunia at breakfast. 

“Nice enough, but get your beak in- 
to that fish chowder. Remember this is 
a school morning and don’t dawdle.” 

“But I think September’s a very nice 
month,” said Peterkin earnestly. “I 
think we should do something for Sep- 
tember. Poor September!” 

“What's poor about it?” I asked. 

“Well, other months—most of them 
—have fine days like Christmas or East- 
er or Mother’s Day or Thanksgiving 
or something. September hasn’t any 
fun. We ought to plan something spe- 
cial for September.” He stirred his 
chowder dreamily. “It might be a good 
idea to have Fish Day. Fish are nice. 
And everyone who didn’t have a fish at 
his house could go out and catch one.” 

“Would the fish like it?” asked Pe- 
tunia doubtfully. 

“Oh, yes, if you treat them right, give 
them plenty to eat and a big place to 
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swim, fish make very happy pets. May- 
be Story Parade could send each child 
a fish with his magazine.” 

“Nonsense!” I barked. ““The postman 
wouldn't stand for a lot of flopping wet 
fish in his sack. You get your hats on 
and beat it for school double quick.” 

They went obediently enough and I 
had peace for a while. That evening I 
saw them very busy with paints and 
crayons. They appeared to be making 
posters with pictures of fish—big fish, 
little fish, flat fish, round fish. Under- 
neath they printed things like, What 
is Home without a Fish? or Give the 
Child His Wish—a Wet and Friendly 
Fish. 

They never told me which day was to 
be Fish Day. So I had no idea what was 
wrong when one of the ducklings came 
puffing into my office with a message 
from Miss Biddy to come to the school 
right away quick. 

I grabbed my hat and cane, reached 
one fin to the little duckling, and away 
we whisked down the street. Squawks 
and squeaks came through the school 
room windows and a big black hose 
crawled like a snake through the win- 
dow. We followed it. 

The dirt floor of Miss Biddy’s Select 
School for Young Fowl was a sea of 
mud. Little ducklings paddled con- 
tentedly in it, splashing the chicks, whe 
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were perched on the seats and squeaking at 
each splash. Miss Biddy sat on her desk, her 
feet drawn up under her and her feathers 
ruffled. 

Across the front blackboard was written 
in large letters WHAT WE CAN LEARN 
FROM FISH. 
written, 
RB 

When she saw me, 


someone had 
(2) Silence, (3) 


Underneath, 
“(1) Swimming, 


Miss Biddy cackled, 
“Take them away, take them away—those 
fishy fowl! Oh, why did I ever think they 
were birds?” 

I looked for the penglets. They were 
“Well?” I said. 


explained Peter- 


watching me from a corner. 

“It started out all right,” 
kin. “We were having an activity program 
on Our Cousin, the Fish. The book says fish 
and birds are much alike and I thought 
they’d understand better if they played be- 
ing fish, so I got the hose.” 
thoughtfully. 
drowned.” 

“You ought to be, you and Petunia both. 
Apologize to Miss Biddy quick, and put that 
hose back. Clean up this mess and remember 
this is going to be the last Fish Day in the 
history of the Americas.” 


He looked around 


“Anyway, no one was 
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Story of the Cover 


School days were back again. To Jim and 
Judy school was nothing new, of course. But 
they could still remember the long-ago time 
when they had been as young as Sue, going 
to first grade for the first time. 

“How was it?” Jim asked, when Sue spotted 
them after school. 

“It wasn’t much like nursery school,” said 
Sue. “I don’t think I like it.” 
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“You'll like first grade better soon,” 
Judy. 


“Sure you will, 


said 


" said Jim. “Say, we got out 
early. We have time to walk up on the hill 
before we go home.” 

So across the river they went on the wide 
white bridge that led toward home. Then 
they turned off up the hill, where there were 
no houses—only trees and grass and a wide 
and beautiful view of the town below. 

When Judy and Jim gathered piles of nuts 
and began feeding them to squirrels, Sue 
hung back at first. But the lively gray squir- 
rels were so friendly. Their shiny eyes spark- 
led, and their little noses twitched as they 
picked up the offered nuts. Soon Sue was busy 
with the others, feeding her new friends. 

“Time to go home,” said Jim at last. “We 
don’t want Mother to worry.” 

So they raced down the hill toward home. 


Next Month 


In A Pipe AND A Pup MARK HAGEeR tells you 
how a boy and his chipmunk get together to 
win a dog. . . . FRED SANCHEZ has drawn some 
of the funniest pictures we've seen in a long 
time for Ray St. CLair’s CANNERY BEar, one 
of the funniest stories that has come our way. 

. . Sometimes the well-being of a whole 
family may depend on the courage of one of 
its members—BARNABY AND THE PRIZE Ap- 
PLES, by MARION OBERMEYER, will give you 
food for thought. . . . If it’s pure fun you're 
after, try THE Litt_e Witcu, by CATHERINE 
Ursan—getting to be a witch isn’t so easy as 
you might think! . And speaking of 
witches, what do you think of the spot Mag- 
goty Annie has left the flying house in? See 
how it all ends next month. . . . WILFRID 
BRONSON tells of strange Upsip—E Down Eat- 
ERS, and HILDA MILOCHE has some ideas for 
HALLOWEEN fun. 
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By MARGUERITE CLEMENT 


Le Is THE sTORY of a little donkey 
whose ears were too short. From the 
moment he was born, this little crea- 
ture, instead of having fine, long ears, 
like all other donkeys, had very short 
ones, no longer than a thumb. Such ears 
would have been pretty for a dog, or for 
a wolf, but they were ridiculous on a 
donkey. 

And so his poor mother, whose name 
was Babette, began to worry. She be- 
gan to worry because little donkeys are 
in great need of their long, long ears. 
They use them to drive away the flies 
and also to express their thoughts. 

Of course donkeys can hee-haw too, 
but they can’t hee-haw all day long. 
That would tire them and make them 
hoarse, and it would annoy people. And 
so they keep their hee-haw for impor- 
tant. matters, and use their ears for the 
little details of daily life. 

For instance, they raise them to say, 
“What's the matter?” If they let them 
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hang down, that means, ‘““They have 
overloaded me and I feel disheartened.” 
And if they keep on moving them, “Ah 
ha, I have had enough of these con- 
founded flies. If they don’t stop teasing 
me, I am going to kick the shafts!”’ 

And so you see that a poor little don- 
key with ears that are too short is more 
than ridiculous. He is half dumb, too. 
No wonder his mother worried. 

However, she was soon comforted, be- 
cause her little one was clever and lov- 
ing. When Babine, the enormous cow, 
mooed in such a terrific way, he did not 
jump into the air. No. He just looked 
at her, and then at Babette, as if to 
say. “I am not afraid. I am not, since 
my mother is here.” 

This pleased Babette very much. In 
deed it pleased her so much that one 
day she said to him, “What does it mat- 
ter, little one, your having such short 
ears, since you can speak with a glance? 
I will call you ‘Golden Eyes,’ because 
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you speak to me with your big, golden 
eyes.” 

Unfortunately, little donkeys cannot 
spend all their lives by their mother’s 
side. One fine day the farmer, going 
round his stable, had a glimpse of 
Golden Eyes. The little donkey seemed 
made of gray satin, smooth and shiny. 
He was frisky and plump, almost as big 
as Babette. 

“Well, well, my beauty,” the farmer 
said, “you cannot stay here, doing noth- 
ing, until your ears are grown, and I 
have not enough work for you and your 
mother. I shall take you to the fair next 
Tuesday. Try and make up your mind 
to it.” 

And so, the following Tuesday, 
Golden Eyes was in the market place, 
lost in a crowd of donkeys of all names, 
sizes and colors. ‘The poor things hee- 
hawed together and also separately. 


They tugged at their ropes while the 
buyers fiddled with them and nodded 
and forced their mouths open to look 
at their teeth. 

It was not very pleasant, indeed it 
was not. Poor Golden Eyes would have 
given much to find himself back in the 
stable with his mother. But what can 
you do against Fate? 

He could hear the people say, “Look! 
This one would be pretty if it were not 
for his silly ears. All the same, I can’t 
buy him and have people laugh at me. 
Are you sure his ears have stopped grow- 
ing?” 

Instead of kicking at them, which he 
might very well have done, he raised 
his head and he looked straight at them 
with his beautiful eyes the color of bar- 
ley sugar. And his eyes seemed to say, 
‘Look at me. Can’t you see how well- 
behaved I am? I would never roll on the 

















“Grandfather, please buy this donkey.” 


ground when I was pulling your cart. I 
would never stop on purpose on a nar- 
row bridge. Please take me home with 
you!” 

But the people all went away, one 
after the other, each with a different 
donkey. 

When it was almost dark, nobody was 
left in the market place except a little 
girl and her grandfather. The little girl 
was called Martine. She had a pretty 
face and a blue coat. All of a sudden she 
said to her grandfather, ‘Grandfather, 
please buy me this little donkey, be- 
cause he has looked at me and I love 
him.” Then the grandfather, who could 
not deny Martine anything, bought the 
little donkey with short ears. And Mar- 
tine went back to her house, followed 
by her grandfather and by Golden Eyes. 
It was Martine who held the rope. 

This was the beginning of a heavenly 
life for Golden Eyes. Every morning 
Martine came to the stable and brought 
him a crust of bread, a lump of sugar, 
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and even a little milk. She kissed him 
on the top of his head and she said to 
him, “And now let us shake hands.” 
And never, never did she complain 
about his ears. As for the donkey, he 
would have gone through fire and water 
for her. 

Sometimes they put a saddle on him— 
a red saddle with little bells hanging 
from it. Martine sat on the saddle, and 
Golden Eyes trotted through the woods. 
The birds were singing and the bells 
were tinkling, and they all thought, 
‘“Aren’t we happy together?” 

Sometimes they harnessed him to the 
cart. Martine took the reins, her grand- 
father sat by her side, and Golden Eyes 
thought, “Of course Id rather pull 
Martine alone because her grandfather 
is a little stout. But I am going to trot 
still harder so that nobody can guess 
what I think.” And you may be sure that 
he trotted hard. Even if he saw a thistle 
he would say, ‘‘See you later.” Nobody 
ever saw a donkey trotting so hard. 

Once only, Martine’s cousin made an 
unkind remark. He had come to spend 
a holiday with her and on that day he 
had taken the grandfather’s place in the 
little cart. After a while, when Golden 
Eyes was breathing hard after a gallop, 
the cousin said, “Don’t you think, Mar- 
tine, that your donkey has very peculiar 
ears?”’ 

Martine did not answer. 

‘Please tell me,” the cousin insisted, 
‘why you do love him so much? For his 
eyes, his swift gallop, or for his funny 
ears?” 

Martine answered, “I love him for his 
own sake.”” From that minute Golden 
Eyes was never sad again, never. 

Now if Golden Eyes had remained 
with Martine until the end of his days, 
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there would have been no story at all. 
But alas! It so happened that Martine 
and her grandfather were obliged to 
move and to go far away and live in a 
strange town. Their new house was 
small. It had neither garden nor yard 
nor stable, not the smallest possible 
corner for Golden Eyes. 

Martine was very unhappy and, for a 
whole week, she cried whenever she 
thought of parting from her dear little 
donkey. Then her grandfather said to 
her, “Look here. We will give Golden 
Eyes to Thomas, the old gardener. He 
will take good care of him because he 
has known him for so long. Golden Eyes 
will carry his cabbages, his carrots, his 
radishes, and his potatoes to the market 
every morning. And surely ‘Thomas will 
let him eat all the little bits hanging 
out of the cart. I believe that will make 
a good life for him.” 

Indeed it was a good life, a good life 
which lasted six months. Golden Eyes 
was very fond of carrots, he knew every- 
body in the market, and nobody noticed 
his ears because they were all used to 
him. 

Unfortunately old Thomas devel- 
oped rheumatism. He could no longer 
go to market, and he was too poor to 
keep a donkey who had nothing to do. 

One day the Ragman who went by 
every Saturday, shouting, “Old clothes 
to sell,” came to see the old gardener, 
who was groaning in his bed. 

He said to him, “Old Thomas, do sell 
me your donkey. Mine is so obstinate 
that he has become impossible. Imagine, 
now, he stops short when he sees the 
moon! Think what happens to me when 
I am obliged to come back late, having 
to go the long way home. Why, yester- 
day evening he stood for two hours 
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It was a good life for Golden Eyes. 


without moving, just at the entrance of 
the little wood. And it was the moon 
who had to go first! You can see that 
things can’t go on like that.” 

“Well, surely Golden Eyes would 
never play you a trick like that. There 
is not a more reasonable donkey on the 
whole face of the earth.” 

Thus Golden Eyes began a new life 
with the Ragman. Alas! This new life 
did not please him at all. First of all, 
Ragman had a very bad smell—he, his 
house, and his cart. And then you 
couldn’t nibble at the old boots on his 
cart as you could old ‘Thomas’s carrots 
and lettuces. Worst of all, the old rags 
drew the flies and Golden Eyes had only 
his tail to brush them away. How he 
wished he had nice long ears like other 
donkeys! 

Yet he endured all these hardships 
patiently, for he was very good-natured, 
until the last Saturday in May. Then 
something happened which he could not 
possibly stand. No, never. 
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And you are going to understand 
why. 

Ragman loved to drink wine, and he 
often drank much too much. He would 
spend hours in the little inn called 
“The Laughing Cat,” playing cards. 
There, between his glass and his pipe, 
he would forget Golden Eyes entirely. 

On this particular Saturday, three 
bad boys were making merry around 
the cart of the Ragman. They were wick- 
ed boys indeed, always ready for mis- 
chief. They began by undoing the 
strings; then they tried on the old rags. 
Finally they thought of the poor 
donkey. 

“Dear me. look at those ears! Surely 
that should not be allowed. And we 
must do something about it. Let us 
make them a bit longer. One, two, 
three—” 

The little wretches caught hold of 
the ears by their tips, those most sensi- 
tive little tips, and began pulling at 
them with all their might. 

Then Golden Eyes saw red. Bang! 
With one big kick he sent the bad boys 
flying to the other side of the street. 
Bang! With another kick he broke the 
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Bang! With one big kick Golden Eyes sent the bad boys flying. 


last little bits of rope which still tied 
him to the shafts and—hioup—he ran 
away through the fields as if he were 
making for the other end of the world. 
Ah! my friends! What a run—over the 
little brook—hioup—and the railroad 
track—hioup—and right through the 
middle of the cornfield—hioup—and 
amid the potatoes—hioup. Nothing 
could stop him, neither hedges nor 
ditches, nor the people who waved their 
arms. Neither the sun nor the moon, 
nothing could stop Golden Eyes as long 
as he felt that burning pain in his poor 
ears and that anger in his heart. Nobody 
has ever known for sure just how many 
days Golden Eyes went on running. 
All that is known is that he stopped 
at last in front of a small white house, 
which probably reminded him of Mar- 
tine’s. He was so tired that he fell down 
on the grass and went to sleep at once. 
He woke up because a soft hand was 
caressing him and a boy was stooping 
over him, a boy much bigger than Mar- 
tine, but who did not resemble at all the 
wicked ones of “The Laughing Cat.” 
He looked good and kind and he was 
saying to his mother, “Surely the Lord 





has sent him to us to take the place of 
poor Blanchette. Don’t you think so, 
Mama?” 

His mama sighed and said, “We must 
wait a while to see if his master will not 
be coming to claim him.” 

But Golden Eyes had fled so far that 
the old Ragman would never think of 
claiming him in a 


place which he did 
not know, even by 
name. 


And a very pretty 
place it was, between 
the sea and the moun- 
tains, a place which 
smelt of orange blos- 
soms. People came 
there from all parts of 
the world, just to rest and be happy. 

The boy who had found Golden Eyes 
was named Pierre, and he was a donkey 
boy. This means that he used to take 
his donkey to the little town square for 
the children to ride for one hour, two 
hours, or even the whole afternoon. 
That was the way he made a living. Un- 
fortunately, his donkey, poor Blanch- 
ette, had died of old age a few days be- 
fore, and Pierre had not enough money 
to buy another one. So naturally, on 
seeing Golden Eyes, he thought at once, 
“Surely, the Lord has sent him to us.” 

He also said to his mother, “‘I believe 
the children will like him, and he will 
not be too frisky for the little ones. I 
have an idea that he is a donkey to be 
trusted.” 

His mother hesitated. She - said, 
‘That donkey would be wonderful with 
ears just a bit longer. I’m afraid the peo- 
ple will laugh at him. What could we 
do to lengthen those ears of his without 
harming him at all?” 
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She thought of it all night and also 
the following day and the right idea 
came to her only in the middle of the 
second night. But it was an admirable 
idea, as you are going to see. 

Just as Pierre and Golden Eyes were 
starting for the little town square, she 
came out of her room with a little hat 
in her hands, a don- 
key’s hat—just two 
long ears made of gray 
stuff, somewhat stiff, 
plus a band to hold 
them together, deco- 
rated with pompons, 
ribbons, and bows. 

She put the hat on 
Golden Eyes, and the 
stiff gray ears, all em- 
broidered with red flowers, stood as 
erect as soldiers. For the first time in 
his life Golden Eyes looked like all 
other donkeys, except that he was much 
more handsome. 

Pierre laughed with joy. “Only,” said 
he, “what shall I say to the other boys 
when they ask why my donkey wears a 
hate” 

“You will say whatever comes into 
your head, whatever the Lord prompts 
you to say.” 

And so Golden Eyes and Pierre made 
for the town square. When they got 
there, all the other donkeys had already 
arrived, all in good order, each one by 
his boy’s side. 

What a pretty square that was! Sun 
everywhere and people with colored 
kerchiefs round their necks, playing con- 
certinas. 

Of course, all the donkeys had red 
saddles and all sorts of pompons and rib- 
bons and bows. But none of them wore 
a hat. The other donkeys looked 
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Each donkey had a beautiful history, more shining than his hat. 


curiously at Golden Eyes, and their 
owners were still more astonished. 

Mario, the oldest boy, spoke first. ‘‘Is 
it true,” he asked, “that your donkey 
is never seen without a hat?” 

“Yes,” said Pierre. 

“And why, if I may ask?” 

“Because he is a noble donkey. Don’t 
you know that kings are never seen bare- 
headed?” | 

There was one minute of silence. And 
then Anito asked, “And what has he 
done, that donkey of yours, to be as 
noble as all that?” 

“He? Nothing, of course. "T'was his 
grandfather. His grandfather belonged 
to an African king. He never pulled a 
cart. He carried only gold coins and 
elephants’ tusks.” 

“Oh!” said Anito. “I see.” 

But just imagine! The following day 
Quick Trotter, Anito’s donkey, was also 
wearing a hat, a hat made of two stiff 
ears in gray stuff, gaily embroidered 
with red flowers. 

Anito said casually to Pierre, “I have 
asked my old aunt. Quick Trotter also 
is noble. It seems that his great-grand- 
father was at the siege of Saint Jeanne 
d’Acre. He carried water for the poor 
Christians who were so thirsty.” 

The day after there were fouf 
donkeys with hats, six the next day, and 
ten by the end of the week. Each of them 
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had a beautiful history, still more shin- 
ing than his hat. 

So there remained only Francis, the 
youngest donkey boy, who had not 
found out anything about his donkey. 
But never fear—Wednesday of the sec- 
ond week Francis’ donkey, who was 
called Frisky, arrived on the small 
square with a hat so big, so loaded with 
bows and medals, that Frisky himself 
seemed quite self-conscious and walked 
more slowly than usual. 

“I have asked the Priest,’’ Francis 
said. ‘It was on my Frisky’s great-great- 
great-grandmother, that Our Lord one 
day long ago entered into Jerusalem!” 

Pierre smiled. And that same evening 
in the stable, as he was removing Golden 
Eyes’ hat, he kissed his small ears and 
he said to him, “Don’t worry, my 
Golden Eyes. Now you are sure to be 
always the handsomest of all. Because I 
will be the only one ever to see you 
without your hat.” 

And this is the end of Golden Eyes’ 
story. It all happened long ago. But in 
the small, pretty town, where people 
play the concertina and where the air 
smells of orange blossoms, you can see 
all the donkeys still wearing the same 
hats. 

Which shows that this story is really 
true and happened once exactly as I 
have said. 
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By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
The Last Haylong a 


Hurray! This is the last 

Load of hay— 

Hurray! 

The fields are cut now 

And the barn is full. 

Jerry and Jim 

Have only this to pull 

Up the long jolting lane. 

See how the chokecherries snatch 
At wisps as we go by, 
The elderberries catch 
And catch again— 
Who cares? 
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Wiustrated by 
HELEN COGAN 


Against the sky 

The great load looms, . 
And as it towers by, * 
Stephen, who guides the reins, 
And Jane, still with her pitchfork, 
Ride above the crowd 

Higher than royalty, 

And ‘ania as a Ay 
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This Sunday afternoon Soapy Smith and the 


other cowboys are sitting in the shade of the 
corral telling each other big windies about the 
places they’ve been and the fancy riding they’ve 


done one time and another. 





Soapy has just finished explaining how he was 
present in person the day Pecos Bill rode the 
cyclone down to nothing, when Hoairpants Haga- 
dorn points towards the bunkhouse and hollers, 
“Lookit th’ Little Chore Boy run!” 
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They oll the way Hairponts is pointing an 

right enough the Little Chore Boy seems to have a 
burr under his tail for sure. He’s coming so fast 
his shadow is ten foot behind, and at every jump 
he hollers, “Skunk in the bunkhouse! Skunk in 


the bunkhouse!”’ 
‘ 





“A skunk, eh?” says Soapy. “A striped kitty?” 
“Sic the dog on it!’ says Hairpants. 

“Git th’ shotgun an’ shoot it!’ says Bugeye. 
“Naw, that’d mess th’ place all up,” says High 


Water. “What yuh gotta do is smoke him out!” 








“Now boys,” says Soapy, “don’t git all in a 
lather over a small matter like this. All yuh hafta 
do t’ git a skunk out of th’ house peaceful is t’ 
pick him up by th’ tail and carry him gentle like, 


and he won't do a thing.” 
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But Soapy steps inside the bunkhouse. “Boys,” 


says he, “I’ve handled a sight of varmints in my 


time. Bears, panthers, bobcats, an’ Gila monsters. 
I know all about ‘em. You jest stand back and 


watch close how | do it!”’ 





“1 don’t believe it'll work!’ says Hairpants. 

“As long as yuh hold him by th’ tail he’s safe!” 
says Soapy. 

“A skunk’s a skunk, no matter how yuh grab 
him, | say,”” says Bugeye. 


“1 still say smoke him out!” says High Water. 


ee 








Soapy eased over to where the skunk was hid- 
ing behind a box, and gently picked it up by the 
tail. ‘See how easy?” he says proudly as he carries 
the crittur outside. 

“Yeah,” says Hairpants, “BUT HOW YUH 
GOING T’ TURN HIM LOOSE?” 





“"Say!"’ says Soapy, “I hadn't thought of that!” 














ParT THREE 


Uncle Ben fitted the hose pipe onto 
the third and last cylinder, and let some 
more gas into the balloon. The house 
was still going up and up and up. Down 
below were snowy peaks and icy glaciers. 
Up and up and up. And oh, how cold 
it was! 

Nicky and Linda and Uncle Ben rum- 
maged in the wardrobe and put on all 
the clothes they could find, till they 
looked like padded scarecrows. Then 
they pushed the wardrobe overboard 
through the front door, and the house 
leaped up even higher. The wardrobe 
went dwindling down the chasms till it 
was lost to view. | 

There was a tapping at the window.‘ 

“It’s the swallows!” exclaimed Linda. 
“Look, they’re tapping with their beaks. 
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The House That Flew 


By C. WALTER HODGES 
Illustrated by the Author 


THE story so FAR: Uncle Ben was an 
inventor whose inventions often didn’t 
work. But his Jeddium Gas was even 
more powerful than he thought. When 
he tried it one evening it lifted his 
house right off the ground, along with 
Nicky and Linda, who had come to 
spend the holidays. The travelers had 
a narrow escape from a flying witch. 


They were almost shot down by the Sul- 
tan of Sampang. But their trouble real- 
ly started when the balloon upstairs be- 


gan to leak. 


Oh, the poor things, they’re cold and 
want to come in.” 

Nicky opened the window and let 
them in. They fluttered round and 
round for a minute, and then went to 
Linda and nestled against her for 
warmth. She put her hands over them. 

“And oh, Uncle, the eggs!’’ she said. 
“The little eggs will freeze, out there in 
the cold!” 

Uncle Ben thought for a moment. 
He could easily have reached the nest 
from the little window in the workshop 
—but of course that was out of the ques- 
tion, since the workshop was full of bal- 
loon. The only other way was... . H'm. 
He went to the bay window of the sit- 
ting room and looked outside. Difficult, 
but might be managed if the house 
would keep steady. “I must have a 
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safety line, though,” he said, ‘‘in case of 
accidents.” Aunt Daisy’s clothesline was 
fortunately a good, thick, strong one. 
He tied one end of it securely round 
his waist, and the other to the frame of 
the bay window. He then climbed out 
on to the window sill, and slowly pulled 
himself up onto the bay-window roof. 
Through the open window the children 
saw his feet drawing slowly up out of 
sight. He was now feeling for the win- 
dow sill higher up. They could see the 
safety line twitching where it was fas- 
tened to the window frame. 

“Are you all right, Uncle?” asked 
Nicky presently. 

“Yes,” came Uncle’s voice from 
above, very shivery. “Yes, I’m all right. 
I've nearly reached them. Oops!” 

A loose tile came slithering down. 

“Dear Uncle, please come down,” 
pleaded Linda. Her heart was in her 
mouth. She felt it was all her fault. “It’s 
no use. You'll never do it.” 

“Won't I, though,” came Uncle’s 
voice, breathlessly. “I have done it! 
Mind out!” 

There was a lot of slithering and 
scrambling, and some more tiles came 
down. Then Uncle’s feet appeared 
again at the top of the bay window. 

‘‘Here, take this,” he said, and his 
hand appeared, holding the nest with 
all three eggs in it, quite safe. Nicky 
took it and handed it to Linda. She held 
it against her in the warm, and the two 
swallows crept inside. “Cheep, cheep, 
cheep!” they said, meaning, “Thank 
you,” (once for each egg). 

Uncle Ben crawled carefully back 
again through the window, and Nicky 
ran and put on the electric kettle to 
make some cocoa to warm him up. “My 
goodness, it is cold out,” said Uncle. 
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As I have explained before, the 
higher you go the colder it gets. Air- 
planes, when they fly very high, have to 
be fitted with a special gadget to pre- 
vent layers of ice from forming on their 
wings, which otherwise would weigh 
them down. This was now beginning to 
happen to the flying house. The 
windows were all frosted over, so that 
you could hardly see through them. The 
roof was covered with snow, and icicles 
were hanging from the eaves. The 
house was becoming heavy with ice, and 
it began to look as if instead of going up 
any higher it might even start to go 
down. And all the time it was drawing 
nearer and nearer to the Fearful Moun- 
tains. 

“We must lighten the ship again,” 
said Uncle. ‘““We must throw out some- 
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Away went the G.P.D. 
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thing very heavy this time. What shail 
it be?” 

They looked round and found only 
one answer—the Great Patent Dynamo! 
Uncle sighed deeply, because he was 
fond of it. “Are you sure Aunt Daisy’s 
cooker wouldn't be heavier?’’ he asked, 
but the children shook their heads. ‘The 
G.P.D. would have to go. Uncle sighed 
again, and he and Nicky pushed and 
tugged at it until they got it on to the 
porch. The house tilted dangerously 
with the weight of it. 

“Now,” said Uncle, “when I say 
Three! One, two, THREE!” 

Away went the G.P.D. forever. The 
house shot upward like an arrow from 
a bow, but, with all the weight of ice 
and snow on the roof, there was now a 
new danger. What if the house became 
top-heavy, and turned turtle? And still 
they weren’t going high enough. Uncle 
let some more gas into the balloon. 
FSSSSSS! it went; then the hissing got 
weaker—fssssss! Then it got slower and 
became a mere fizzle. Then it stopped. 

The last cylinder was quite empty! 

They threw it overboard. 

“That’s that,” thought Uncle to him- 
self. 

Now the house was staggering and 
rolling with the effort to reach up 
over the mountaintop. Shivering inside 
their house, Uncle and the children 
could hear the wind whistling between 
the jagged crannies of the cliffs. It 
sounded like an old woman laughing in 
a cracked and crooked voice. It sound- 
ed just like an old witch! 

“Hee, hee!” screamed the voice, loud 
above the noise of the wind. “Lost and 


gone! Lost and gone! Shipwrecked and <‘ 


done for on the Fearful Mountains! Re- 
venge! Revenge!” 
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“Revenge!” screamed the witch. 


It was the old witch herself! Peering 
out through the frosty window, they 
could just see her flying past on her 
broomstick. 

Even Uncle Ben was beginning to 
lose heart in the face of so much mis- 
fortune. They could never go high 
enough. Nothing could save them now! 

“Cheep, cheep,” said the swallows 
suddenly. 

“Oh, Uncle, look! One of the eggs 
has hatched!” cried Linda; and she 
looked and added, strangely, “I don’t 
know why, but I think everything’s go- 
ing to be all right now.” 

And sure enough, there was a baby 
swallow just peeping out of its egg. And 
sure enough, at that very moment the 
house flew past a corner of rock, and 
Nicky shouted, “Look, look! There’s an 
opening in the mountain, and we're go- 
ing through the middle!” 

The mountain peak was divided from 
top to bottom by an enormous chasm, 
and the wind, catching the house, was 
carrying it right between the open 
cliffs. The children could see the sun- 
light shining at the far end. If they 
could only get through to the other side 
of the chasm, they would be safe. So 
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near—and yet so far. Was that the voice 
of the old witch they could hear, yell- 
ing in the wind? 

“Revenge! Revenge!’”’ screamed the 
voice. “Push and shove! Bang and 
bump! Maggotty Annie never forgets!” 

The house made a sudden lurch. 

“She’s pushing us into the side!” 
cried Linda. 

CRUNCH! The house had bumped 
against the rock. 

“There goes my front porch!” cried 
Uncle Ben. It had been smashed right 
off as though it were nothing but match- 
wood. A second bump followed, and the 
house bravely bounced away again to- 
ward the far end of the chasm. It 
couldn’t reach it, though. It bumped 
along the cliffside a little way and then 
stopped. It was caught on a snowy shelf 
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Wrecked in the Fearful Mountains. 
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of rock and hung there, half over the 
edge, unable to go any further. 

“This is a pretty fix, this is,” said 
Uncle. “I must peep outside and see 
what can be done.” 

He opened the front door very care- 
fully. He had to be careful because the 
doorway was hanging right over the 
edge of the precipice. He poked his head 
out—then he pulled it in again in a 
hurry, and slammed the door hard. 

‘““My goodness!”’ he gasped. 

“What is it?” exclaimed Nicky and 
Linda together. 

“Eagles!” said Uncle Ben. “Eagles 
everywhere! I’ve never seen so many in 
my life! And such big ones! Just look 
at them!” 

Through the frosty window panes 
they could just see. On every crag, on 
every ledge and shelf of rock, all over 
the mountain were the eagles, just as 
Uncle Ben had said. Hundreds and 
hundreds of them—beyond all count- 
ing. For here, at the very topmost sum- 
mit of the Fearful Mountains, is the 
Kingdom of the Eagles. 

On the highest rock of all sat the great 
Two-Headed Imperial Eagle himself, 
who has never been seen in the world 
since ancient times, and is only remem- 
bered in paintings on the shields of 
kings. He watched the house, watched 
with his two pairs of eyes: saw it enter 
his sacred chasm; saw it bump and catch 
and settle. Then he spread his great 
black wings, opened his two beaks and 
cried fiercely, “Strangers are here! 
Away with them!” 

The eagles rose in their hundreds to 
the air. They flew at the house, swoop- 
ing and diving at it till with their wings 
they nearly blotted out the light; but 
they could do nothing to harm it. Then, 
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“Away with the strangers!” 


not far off they saw another prey—some- 
thing black and fluttering, trying to 
hide behind a rock. It was the witch! 
With swift wings they swooped down 
upon her. 

Uncle Ben and the children watched 
from the window. The witch darted 
hither and thither on her broomstick, 
with eagles everywhere tearing and beat- 
ing at her. 

“She’s coming this way!” said Nicky. 
“And there’s her horrid old crow with 
her. Look, the eagles are pulling all its 
feathers out!” 

“Help! Help!” screamed the witch, 
dodging the eagles as she came. “Help! 
Let me in!” 

They didn’t know what to do. The 
wretched witch was at the door now, 
banging at it with both fists and shout- 
ing, “Let me in! OW! Let me in, and 
I'll help you! I'll help you! I can and I 
will!” 


“Perhaps we'd better,” whispered ‘ 


Nicky, at last. “She’s having an awful 
time.” 
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“Witch,” shouted Un- 
cle Ben, to make himself 
heard above the beating 
noise of the eagles’ wings, 
“Witch, do you promise 
faithfully to be good? Do 
you swear on your oath to 
help us? Answer me!” 

“I do, I do, I promise,” 
she yelled. “I swear it by 
Makaroth and Bingo! Let 
me in! YOW-OO!” 

Uncle Ben really didn’t 
like it, but all the same he 
opened the door very, 
very slightly, and some- 
how the witch squeezed 
through, breathlessly, all 
covered with cuts and bruises, fol- 
lowed by her old black crow. 

The witch was in. The eagles, with 
screams of anger, came rushing toward 
the door. But they were a half-second 
too late. The door was shut. The house 
gave a lurch as the whole mass of eagles 
beat against it with all their weight—it 
gave a lurch, rocked for a moment, and 
floated off the ledge into midair. The 
eagles swooped angrily about it again 
and again till from his highest rock the 
old Imperial Eagle called out to them 
once more: 

“It is enough!” he cried. “It is 
enough. We can do nothing. Let them 
go!” 

Caught by the wind, the house shot 
forward. It was carried swift as a rocket 
midway between the high cliffs of the 
chasm to the other side. There it floated 
out into calm air, free and safe in the 
open. 

They had crossed the Fearful Moun- 
tains at last! 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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By WILFRID BRONSON 


In Africa, the elephants have two 
namesakes, elephant shrews and ele- 
phant fishes. These two animals are not 
named after elephants because of their 
size. (The shrews are only four inches, 
the fishes not over three feet long.) It is 
because, like the elephant, both of them 
have such surprisingly long noses. 

But that is about the only real re- 
semblance. For though all three may 
smell of what they eat, none of them eats 
what the others do. Nor do they use 
their noses to take their food in similar 
ways. 

The elephant shrew pushes its nose 
into holes and crevices, sniffing for in- 
sects to dine upon. The elephant fish 
pokes its nose into the mud beneath the 
water to suck up tiny creatures there. 
The elephant himself, of course, uses his 
nose to pick up tender roots and shoots 
of grass and leaves. Then he bends it 
around and puts the food into his 
mouth. So actually these animals are not 
so very much alike. 

But isn’t it odd to find all three of 
them (with the longest noses for their 
sizes of all animals) living right in the 
same part of the world together? It is 
quite a noseworthy—I mean a note- 
worthy—coincidence! 

















By LEIGH PECK 


It was about 1850 that the Apache 
Indians made a raid into Sonora, in 
Mexico, and captured a young half- 
breed Mexican boy whom they named 
Gotch Ear, because one of his ears was 
crumpled. His mother was a Spanish 
woman, but his father had belonged to 
an Indian tribe. 

Gotch Ear grew up among the 
Apaches, content with their life. Grad- 
ually the Indians came to think of him 
as one of themselves, and made no ef- 
fort to keep him from seeing the veins 
of gold in the mountains where they 
lived. ‘The Indians did not value the 
gold as white men do, but kept it a 
secret within the tribe. 

All went well until Gotch Ear was a 
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young man. Then one day he quar- 
relled with a young warrior of the tribe, 
whom he killed in the fight that fol- 
lowed. 

Afraid that the Apaches would put 
him to death in revenge, Gotch Ear fled 
from them, toward his old home in 
Sonora. In his great hurry to escape, he 
did not take time to catch a horse to 
ride, but ran away on foot. Once away 
from the Apaches, however, he was 
anxious to get a horse, so that he could 
more rapidly widen the distance be- 
tween himself and them. 

When Gotch Ear reached a village 
of Pima Indians, he stopped to see 
whether he could borrow a horse from 
them. But a group of twenty miners was 
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already at the Pima village trying to buy 
horses. 

‘We need horses to ride while we 
hunt for gold,” they explained. 

“What is gold?” asked Gotch Ear. 
“And why do you want to find it?” 

One of the white men held up two 
fifty-dollar gold pieces for Gotch Ear to 
see. “Gold is yellow like this,” he said, 
“and we want gold because we can trade 
it for horses or guns or blankets, or any- 
thing we need.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Gotch Ear, “I 
know where you can find pebbles of 
this yellow stuff scattered about on the 
ground like acorns. And there are some 
chunks of it as big as a wild turkey’s 
egg. You could pick up in one day all 
you could load on a pack horse.” 

“Lead us to it,” the white men de- 
manded. “We will pay you well.” 

Finally Gotch Ear agreed to act as 
guide. “But you must pay me,” he in- 
sisted, ‘‘two horses and a saddle, a gun 
and ammunition, those two gold coins 
that you showed me, and that red silk 
handkerchief.” 

The miners gladly accepted Gotch 
Ear’s terms. But they needed more 
horses for the long journey. The Pima 
Indians had none to sell. Just then a 
man named Adams rode up to the Pima 


village with twelve horses. He was a 
freighter who had been hauling goods 
between Los Angeles and Tucson. That 
very morning, however, he had been at- 
tacked by Apaches, who had burned his 
wagon and stolen everything he had ex- 
cept the horses. 

“Come with us to hunt for the gold, 
and let us use your horses, and we will 
make you the leader of our party,” the 
other white men offered. 

Adams agreed, and on August 20th, 
1864, Adams and the other twenty 
white men and Gotch Ear set out to 
look for the gold. ‘They carried a good 
supply of food and a few tools, enough 
in all to load twelve pack horses. 

Day after day they rode steadily 
northeast. They lost count of time, and 
were not sure how many days they had 
been riding. None of them had ever 
been in this country through which 
their guide was leading them. No white 
man at all lived in this region. The 
miners did not know the names of the 
mountains they skirted or the canyons 
they passed through or the rivers they 
crossed. ‘They met no one, and for days 
they saw not even the tracks of either 
man or horse. 


At last, however, they crossed a trail 
over which wagon wheels had passed 
some time before. 
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“Remember this trail,” Gotch Ear 
told them. “It leads to Fort Wingate, 
where you can buy food or tools when 
you need them.” 

The next day, Gotch Ear led them 
through a narrow canyon, so narrow, 
indeed, that a man riding through it 
could almost touch the two sides by 
stretching out his arms. When they 
came out of the canyon, Gotch Ear 
pointed out a pile of rocks called an 
“Indian post office,”” because the Indians 
left signs for each other there. 

“We'll have to watch out for 
Apaches,” he warned. “The sticks on 
those rocks tell me that a party of 
Apaches passed here a few days ago, 
and will soon be coming back.” 

Then he pointed to two mountains 
that lay straight ahead. They were 
shaped like haystacks. “Your canyon of 
gold is on this side of those mountains,” 
he told the miners. “You can always 
find it by looking at the mountains. Be- 
fore night you will see the gold.” 

Soon after noon, Gotch Ear led the 
party straight toward a long bluff of 
sheer rock. One of the party asked, 
“Do you expect us to climb that wall?” 
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Gotch Ear answered, “Follow me,” 
and rode behind a great boulder which 
concealed an opening in the wall. This 
opening or “secret door” was the en- 
trance to a canyon. The trail into the 
canyon was exceedingly rough, and 
wound down for miles in a huge Z. But 
about an hour before sundown they 
reached the bottom, and saw a stream 
of clear water running through a bed 
of gravel below a low waterfall. 

“Look in the gravel,” directed Gotch 
Ear. 

There were the pebbles of gold, scat- 
tered about like acorns. The miners 
went wild with joy, laughing and shout- 
ing in glee. At least, all but one of them 
did. He was a German, or Dutchman, as 
the other men called him. 

“Be quiet,” he begged the others. 
‘The Apaches will hear you and come 
to kill us.” 


Gotch Ear was afraid of the Apaches, 
too, and wanted to leave at once. Tak- 
ing his saddle and horses, his gun and 
ammunition, the two gold pieces, and 
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“Be quiet,’ he begged. 
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the red silk handkerchief, he rode off 
into the darkness. No one ever saw him 
again. Later, however, two Apache war- 
riors were seen riding his horses. 

The next day a band of thirty 
Apaches visited the miners’ camp. “You 
may stay here for a few days, and dig 
for gold here below the falls,’’ they 
agreed. “But don’t try to settle here, 
and don’t bring any more people here. 
And don’t go above the falls.” 

In spite of this warning by the In- 
dians, some of the miners started build- 
ing a log cabin, while the others collect- 
ed gold. ‘They agreed that all the gold 
should be stored in one place, and later 
divided equally among the men. At one 
end of the cabin was a fireplace, and in 
the hearth was a large, thin stone, loose- 
ly laid in place. Under it the gold was 
hidden. 

But the Dutchman refused to join in 
this plan. “Let me work by myself, and 
keep the gold I find,” he insisted. 

After the miners had been there 
about ten days, they saw that their 
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“The Apaches will come to kill us.” 








food would soon be low, and that 
they needed more tools. They decided 
to send a party to Fort Wingate to buy’ 
mining tools, flour, and coffee. The trip 
would take eight days, they estimated. 
Six men, under the leadership of a man 
named Brewer, took enough gold to ex- 
change for what was needed, and set out. 

The Dutchman went with them. In 
ten days, he had gathered ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of gold. ‘““This is enough 
to give me a start in life,” he explained. 
“T’ll buy a business in the old country 
where there are no Indians. The 
Apaches may attack us any day here.” 

Eight days passed and still Brewer 
and his party did not return from Fort 
Wingate. On the ninth day, Adams and 
a man named Davidson rode up the zig- 
zag trail to look for them. At the “‘secret 
door” to the canyon, Adams and his 
companion found five men lying dead. 
Near by were several dead horses, pack 
saddles, and flour and tools scattered 
about. Hurriedly they buried the bodies, 
covering them with rocks. After that, 
they rode back down the zigzag trail to 
warn the other miners. 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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By DOROTHY BENNETT 
Hundreds of miles below the cool dirt and 
stones in our gardens, below the deepest 
caves and mine shafts, lies the seething mass 
of molten rock which forms the center of the 
earth. Most of the time the earth’s heavy 
crust—the continents and the rock below 
the oceans—keeps this fiery liquid inside. 
But once in a while the molten rock, under 
terrific pressure, finds a weak spot or a 
crack, formed, perhaps, by an earthquake. 
Then up it comes, exploding at the sur- 
face into a big umbrella-like cloud of dust 
and ashes and hot vapors which rises hun- 
dreds of feet, even miles, into the air. The 
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ground around the opening rumbles and 
trembles, and the molten rock, called lava, 
flows out and streams across the ground. 
Gradually the lava and the ashes pouring 
out of the crack build up a cup-like cone 
with sloping sides. Soon a mountain is 
formed. When the explosion takes place un- 
der the sea, the cone forms a new island. 

Most of the 400 volcanoes which have 
been seen to erupt in historic times are in 
a ring around the Pacific Ocean. The most 
famous, however, is the only active one at 
present on the continent of Europe. This 
volcano, Mt. Vesuvius in Italy, overflowed 
its sides so madly in 79 A.D. that it buried 
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in ashes the whole Roman city of Pompeii. 
The newest volcano in the world is Pari- 
cutin, which in 1943 cracked open a corn- 
field in Mexico and built a cone 150 feet 
high in a week’s time. Its lava has flowed for 
miles, and the ash has buried several near-by 
towns. Paricutin is now over 1500 feet high. 
Mt. Lassen in California has been active 
in recent times, and vapors rise today from 
numerous cones all the way from South 
America through Alaska. The most beauti- 
ful and most perfectly shaped of all vol- 
canoes is Mt. Fujiyama in Japan. In that 
country are over 50 other active volcanoes. 
Volcanoes erupt with terrific force and 
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spew forth huge quantities of material. 
Mauna Loa in Hawaii has spouted lava that 
moved 40 miles an hour, and molten-rock 
streams have rushed down the sides of 
Vesuvius at 50 miles an hour. The ash-laden 
vapor of Krakatoa, an island volcano west 
of Java, made a column that reached 20 
miles above the surface of the earth. The 
rim of Cotopaxi’s crater* towers 19,613 feet 
above the sea in Ecuador. On Etna’s 10,000- 
foot cone in Sicily 5 extra cones have formed 
in one period of eruption. 

Fearsome and awe-inspiring sights are vol- 
canoes—Nature does things in a big way. 
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At one point in the trail down into 








the canyon, they could see the river be- 
low and the cabin. As they neared this 
point, they heard the wild shouting of 
many voices far below them. Taking 
care to keep themselves hidden by trees 
and rocks, they peered down into the 
canyon. There they saw three hundred 
Apache warriors, dancing with glee 
around the bodies of the dozen mur- 
dered miners, and waving bloody scalps. 
Adams pointed out a gorge which, 
not far away, opened off the main can- 
yon. “We must drive our horses off 
down that gorge,” he told Davidson, 
“while we remain hidden here at the 
lookout point. The Indians will follow 
our horses, thinking we are still riding 
them, and will be led away from us.” 
His plan was successful, and the two 
men remained safely. hidden while the 
Apaches hunted them. Finally, just be- 
fore sundown, the Indians left the vicin- 
ity of the cabin and disappeared. 
“We can go down now,” Adams 
whispered to Davidson, “and get some 
water and fill our pockets with gold. 
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There must be more than a hundred 
thousand dollars worth under the 
hearth, but, of course, we cannot carry 
it all.” 

In constant fear for their lives, they 
crept down the trail to the bottom of 
the canyon, and drank from the river. 
They then turned toward the burned 
cabin. The roof had fallen in, and over 
the hearth lay heavy logs that had been 
rafters and joists. 

“With our axes we could clear away 
those logs, and we could cool the hearth 
with water from the river,” Davidson 
suggested. “Then we could lift the loose 
hearth stone and get the gold.” 

“Yes, and at the first stroke of the 
ax you would have the Apaches rush- 
ing on us,” Adams warned. 

They waited for a while, hoping that 
the fire would burn itself out. But the 
green pine burned slowly. When they 
saw that dawn was approaching, they 
filled their canteens with water, and 
stole back up the zigzag trail. The only 
gold they carried with them was one big 
nugget which had been hidden at the 
base of the old stump. Later Adams sold 
it for ninety-two dollars. 
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Adams and Davidson were in a des- 
perate plight—afoot, without food, 
afraid to travel except in darkness. The 
country was rough, and their shoes be- 
came so worn that their feet were bleed- 

a ing from bruises. They found acorns 

and pinon nuts to eat, but were afraid 

a. to shoot game, as the sound of a shot 
might betray them to the Apaches. 

hg Then, near sundown, on the thir- 

teenth day of their wandering, they 

»m. heard horses on the road behind them. 

 §='They hid themselves in the trees beside 

a stream. When the riders came into 

sight, however, Adams and Davidson 

saw, not the Indians whom they feared, 
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but United States cavalry. They came 
out of hiding, and the soldiers conduct- . 


ed them safely to Fort Wingate. 


Davidson was a much older man than 
Adams, and less able to recover from 
| the hardships of their journey. He died 
Adams survived, but 

realized that it would be many years 
| before it would be safe to return to Zig- 


soon afterwards. 


zag Canyon. 


Ten years later, in 1874, he returned 
| at the head of a party of sixteen men. 
But he could not recognize landmarks 
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and could not retrace the route he had 
taken on his way to the canyon. ““The 
Apaches made me forget,” he explained. 
He continued to search until his death, 
in 1886, always assisted by men to whom 
he promised a share in the gold. But 
he could never find his way back. 


The canyon where pebbles of gold 
lie about like acorns in the gravel of 
the river, and nuggets as big as a wild 
turkey’s eggs abound, still lies waiting. 
If anyone wants to make the search, the 
place to look is on the Apache Reserva- 
tion in Arizona. The finder will need 
the endurance and agility to make his 
way over jagged boulders and around 
yawning chasms; the courage to defy the 
hostility of the Indians; the imagination 
to recognize landmarks and _ realize 
when he is approaching his goal. But 
his reward will be great. He will not 
need elaborate or expensive mining ma- 
chinery. ‘The gold is there in plain sight, 
needing only the right person to search 
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Remember September; in 
Before she said good-by 
She told the youngest robins 
The way they ought to fly. 
Around the mountain’s shouldeg 
She spread a gypsy shawl 
And sent a breeze among the trees 


To sing about the fall. 6 
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Wa Ar py Remember September: 


Ip Before she went away 





The proper tunes to play. 
She gave a modest maple 

A dress of red and gold, 
And showed a mouse a little house 


To keep him through the cold. 
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By ROBIN PALMER 


Illustrated by SANDRA JAMES 


Holly heard about Rascal even be- 
fore she left New York for that exciting 
visit with Aunt Marion. 

“Your cousin Jeff has his own horse,” 
her mother said. “Perhaps he'll teach 
you to ride.” 

Holly pushed a wisp of dark hair out 
of her eyes. “Oh boy! Wouldn't that be 
marvelous!” she cried. Already she saw 
herself in the saddle, galloping over the 
countryside, jumping fences with the 
best of them—Holly, who had hardly 
seen any horses beyond the patient 
mount of the park policeman. 

‘What color is he?” she asked. 

“Who?” replied her mother from the 
depths of a closet. 

“Rascal, of course,’’ Holly said, “that 
horse of Jeff's.” 

“Oh—brown, I think.” 

Holly thought, dreamed, and talked 
about horses from that time on, and 
when at last she found herself in the 
stable, meeting Rascal face to face, she 
was not in the least disappointed. In- 
deed, she was filled with awe as she 
looked up at him, for he was much big- 
ger than she had anticipated. 
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“Oh, how beautiful he is!”’ she said. 


‘Mother told me he would be brown, 
but he’s kind of reddish, isn’t he?”’ 

“It’s called bay,” said Jeff, eying her . 
with kindly condescension. Jeff was 
thirteen, tall, blonde, and sure of him- 
self. He was not altogether pleased with 
the idea of having this kid around for 
a whole month, and he hoped she 
wouldn't be a nuisance. 

“You must teach Holly to ride,” sug- 
gested Aunt Marion. 

“Oh, sure,” Jeff replied. “I'll teach 
her when I’m not too busy.” 

Holly fairly bristled—when he was 
not too busy, indeed! But she was smart 
enough to hold her tongue. She felt any- 
thing but meek as she said, ‘Maybe I 
could help you take care of him.” 

There was a suggestion that really 
appealed to her cousin. ‘““Why, maybe 
you could,” he answered in a friendly 
way, and he began to tell her tales of 
Rascal’s remarkable cleverness, thinking 
he needed to arouse her interest if she 
was to play groom for him. 

The next day Holly cleaned and 
polished the saddle, and when Jeff had 
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Never would she admit her fear. 


finished riding, he allowed her to sit on 
the horse’s back while he led him up 
and down the street. Holly was elated. 
At the same time, she was aware of a 
shivery feeling at being so far off the 
ground. 

“It’s my very first ride,” she told her- 
self. “No one gallops off alone just at 
first. Tomorrow I'll go somewhere.”’ 

Meanwhile Jeff was rather enjoying 
the role of riding instructor. He kept 
up a steady stream of advice and criti- 
cism, with never a word of praise. Some- 
times Holly had all she could do to keep 
from answering him crossly. Looking 
down on his rumpled hair, she thought, 
“You just wait, Jeff Allen. I'll show you 
a thing or two yet.” 

After a few lessons Jeff allowed her to 
ride by herself and she realized, some- 
what to her mortification, that she had 
no desire to gallop yet. Never would 
she have admitted that she was afraid. . 
She loved to be on the horse, and yet 
that shivery feeling remained. She 
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walked Rascal carefully up and down 
before the house, where Jeff sat on the 
porch railing and watched her. 

“Dig in your heels,” he called one 
day. “High time you learned to trot.” _ 
Holly gulped. With great caution she 
touched her heels to the horse’s sides, 
and Rascal, not feeling the slightest 

pressure, went right on walking. 

‘He doesn’t seem to go for me,” Hol- 
ly said with a nervous laugh. 

Jeff grunted. “You'll never learn to 
ride like that,” he called after her. 
“Trust your horse a little bit. He’s no 
Bengal tiger.” 

For the sake of appearances Holly gave 
Rascal another gentle kick. He quick- 
ened his pace for a moment and then, 
to her relief, settled into a walk again. 
“Tomorrow,” she thought, “tomorrow 
I'll ride fast.” 

But the next morning Aunt Marion 
had a surprise for her. ““We’re going to 
the. cabin for the week end,’ she an- 
nounced at breakfast. “It’s a camp we 
have, not far from here, but off in the 
woods, so we feel as if we were a hun- 
dred miles from town. I thought I’d 
drop you and Jeff there this morning 
to clean the place up while I go shop- 
ping.” 

“Oh, what fun!” cried Holly, giving 
a little bounce of excitement. “I’ve 
never slept in a cabin before. I guess I 
came to visit you at just the right time, 
didn’t I?” 

“You certainly did,” agreed Uncle 
Bill. ““A week end at the cabin is a real 
spree—no rules and regulations out 
there. Jeff is even allowed to sleep on 
the floor by the fire, but he didn’t seem 
to care about doing it twice.” 

Jeff pretended not to hear this re- 
mark, and turned toward his mother. 
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“T’ll ride over on Rascal,” he said. ““You 
can come when you're ready.” 

Aunt Marion nodded. “The cabin’s 
bound to be in a mess,” she went on. 
“We haven’t been out for so long, but 
Holly can help with the cleaning. I'll 
drive her up before I go to town.” 

“Can you handle a broom, Holly?” 
asked Uncle Bill. “You don’t look big 
enough.” 

“Oh, but I’m strong,” Holly assured 
him. “Daddy says I’m the tough, wiry 
kind. Once I walked ten miles.” 

“Goodness, that is a record these 
days,” said her uncle. “Most people 
don’t know what their legs are for. If I 
had my way, no one under forty would 
be allowed to ride in a car.” 

Jeff grinned. ‘““That would boost the 
sale of airplanes all right,’’ he remarked, 
pushing back his chair. “I guess I’d bet- 
ter get going. See you later, folks.’’ He 
got up, and soon after they heard the 
crunch of horse’s hoofs on the pebbles 
of the driveway. 

The cabin was built in a clearing on 
a hill. It was made of logs, as all proper 
cabins should be, and it had only one 
room, with a large fireplace at one end 
and bunks built into the walls on either 
side. By the time Holly arrived Jeff had 
opened the door and windows, but he 
had not started to clean up, and the 
mess was as bad as Aunt Marion had 
predicted. 

Some old magazines and pieces of 
cloth had been torn to shreds and built 
into an igloo-shaped nest with a little 
round doorway. 

Jeff saw Holly looking at it. “Mice,” 
he said. “I’ll get a box that we can dump 
everything in. There’s a place to burn 
rubbish outside.” 


“T didn’t know mice built nests with 
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roofs,” Holly remarked. “Do you sup- 
pose there are any babies still in it?” 

“Scared?” asked Jeff. 

“Of course not,” Holly cried indig- 
nantly, “but I wouldn’t want to spoil 
their house if they aren’t big enough to 
run away yet.” 

“I’m sure they are,” her cousin an- 
swered. He picked up a handful of the 
nest and shook it. “If they haven't 
grown up, the mother’s moved ’em.” 

He showed her where the broom was 
kept, and the path to the spring where 
she could get water to wash up. Then 
he went in search of a box while Holly 
began to sweep. There was some satis- 
faction in cleaning a place as dirty as 
that. The broom sent little swirls of 
dust scurrying across the floor. ‘Three 
times the box Jeff found was filled with 
papers and dust, and he emptied it out- 
side. The third time he took a match 
from the shelf while Holly hunted for 
some soap. She was still looking when 
Jeff called her, and she was startled by 
the note of alarm in his voice. 





“We can burn the rubbish outside.” 
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| The cook has forgotten the icebox door, 
Sot the three little mice creep in to Le nal ‘Hey 
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“Holly,” he shouted, “bring your 
broom, QUICK.” 

She hurried outside. 

The rubbish-burning place was about 
two feet high and built of stone, but 
a sudden gust of wind had caught one 
of the papers and blown 1t into the dry 
grass. As Holly ran up, Jeff was stamp- 
ing on the flames, but they were spread- 
ing rapidly. He grabbed the broom and 
began to beat them while she hurried 
off for some water. 

“Pour it here,” shouted Jeff. “We 
have to fight it on this side where the 
wind’s blowing. Get some more.” 

Holly raced off. She had never seen a 
fire out of control before and it horri- 
fied her that the flames could spread so 
fast. As she dipped the pail in the 
spring, she wondered whether the trees 
would burn. The woods were very 
close. She ran back and forth until her 
throat hurt from breathing so hard. If 
only Aunt Marion would come! If only 
there were a telephone! 

Then Jeff took the bucket and she 
had a turn at beating. No sooner was 
the fire out in one place than it flared 
up in another. Suddenly it reached a 
bunch of tall weeds and the flames 
spurted up knee-high. Holly felt the 
scorching heat on her legs and hands 
as she fought them, but Jeff snatched 
the broom again before she was really 
burned. 

“Holly,” he panted, “we've got to 
have help. Get on Rascal and ride fast. 
I'll keep fighting. If you’re quick, we 
can save the woods.” 

For a second Holly hesitated. 

“Hurry up,” shouted Jeff. “I know 
you're scared, but you’ve got to go. 
Hang on. Rascal knows the way.” 

Holly didn’t let herself stop to think 
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or reply. She went to the fence where 
Rascal was standing, climbed on his 
back, and took up the reins. ‘There was 
no need this time to dig in her heels. 
Rascal seemed to sense what was ex- 
pected of him. He turned down the 
lane and was off like the wind. Holly 
lost both stirrups right at the start, and 
yet somehow that didn’t matter. She 
pressed her knees hard against the 
horse’s sides and crouched forward, 
clutching the front of the saddle. Her 
heart pounded harder than Rascal’s 
hoofs, and in time with the pounding 
she kept saying to herself, “I must 
stick on. I must stick on. I must stick 


%? 
on. 





“Holly, we've got to have help.” 
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The reins hung loose on Rascal’s 
neck but, as Jeff had said, he knew the 
way. Not once did he slacken his wild 
pace. Then they rounded a bend and 
there lay the highway below them—the 
highway with cars speeding along it, 
for the heavy week-end traffic was al- 
ready pouring out into the countryside. 

Holly was terrified. ‘They had to cross 
that road to get back to the house, and 
the cars were going far too fast to stop 
for them. 

“Whoa,” she cried, with a sob in her 
voice, ‘““whoa, Rascal, whoa, whoa.”’ 

But the horse plunged on without 
heeding her. 

“Oh, stop, stop,” begged Holly. 
They'd be hit. They couldn't escape be- 
ing hit. Should she jump off? Would she 
dare let go of the saddle to pull on the 
reins? No, she couldn’t move. Her 
muscles seemed to be frozen. Now she 
could hear the whizz and whir of the 
speeding cars, and then, THUMP, she 
hit the saddle hard, much too hard, as 
the horse slowed into a trot. A moment 
later he pulled himself up and stood 
quite still at the edge of the road, wait- 
ing for her to guide him. 

Holly’s mouth felt completely dry. 
For an instant she just sat still. Then 
she noticed that there was a farmhouse 
right beside them. Why go home? It 
would be quicker to telephone anyway. 
She slid to the ground and started to 
lead Rascal toward the gate, but her 
knees were so wobbly she could hardly 
walk. 

“Well, sister,” called a voice from the 
vegetable garden, “you had quite a 
ride. Looking for someone?” 

Holly pointed up the lane. “Fire,” 
she gasped. ‘‘Grass fire—up at the cabin.” 

The man didn’t wait to hear more. 
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“Jim,” he shouted. “Get the car out. 
Hey, Mabel, better call the fire depart- 
ment. Fire up at Allen’s cabin.” 

Holly sank down on the grass beside 
the garden and lay there, too limp to 
move, but she had a wonderful feeling 
of relief as she saw the men start up the 
lane. In a few minutes a woman came 
out bringing her a glass of water, and 
then in an amazingly short time a siren 
whistled and a fire engine went clang- 
ing and roaring past. 

Soon afterward, as Aunt Marion 
turned into the lane, she noticed Ras- 
cal. Looking closer, she saw Holly, still 
lying on the grass. 

“Well, of all things,’ she called to 
her niece, “I didn’t expect to find you 
down here.” 

Holly got up and walked over to the 
car to tell her what had happened, but 
Aunt Marion interrupted her. 

“A grass fire,” she cried. “Jump in 
with me. I'll take you back.” 

“Oh, I couldn't,” Holly answered. “I 
couldn't leave Rascal. But don’t worry. 
The men are up there. It’s probably 
out by now.” 

“Well, I want to see,” said Aunt 
Marion. “You'll ride back then?” 

“Of course,” Holly replied. It seemed 
the most natural thing in the world. 

She mounted Rascal, not perhaps 
with the ease of an expert horsewoman, 
but still she got on, and she chuckled 
to herself as the thought struck her 
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that now she was. not in the least afraid. 
She leaned forward to pat the horse’s 
neck. “Good old boy,” she said. “You 
and I are friends now, aren't we?”’ 

When they reached the cabin, the fire 
was indeed out, but the whole clearing 
was black with charred grass and bushes. 
Jeff was sitting on the doorstep as she 
rode in, and he greeted her with a 
cheerful “Hi!” 

Holly looked all around her. “Jim- 
miny,” she said. “It was some fire, 
wasn't it?” 

Jeff nodded. “I kept it out of the 
woods though,” he answered. “See my 
blisters.” He held out his hands with 
some pride. There was hardly any skin 
left on them. 

“Oh,” Holly said. “That must hurt.” 
She rather wished that she had a scar 
or two to exhibit. 

“It’s nothing much,” said Jeff. And 
then, with a gleam of approval in his 
eyes he went on, “What a rider you 
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Rascal was off like the wind. 


turned out to be! Mr. Evans said you 
came down past his garden like a thun- 
derbolt. ‘Took the whole lane at a gal- 
lop, did you?” 

Holly laughed. “Boy, did we go fast,” 
she said. “When I saw that highway 
coming, I didn’t even breathe. But Ras- 
cal’s the most wonderful horse, Jeff. He 
stopped all by himself, just as if he 
knew the cars were dangerous. Why, 
he’s as smart as anything.” 

Jeff grinned back at her. “‘You're tell- 
ing me,” he said. ‘““That horse just gave 
you a riding lesson.” 
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SKY HIGH 
(Continued from page 18.) 


Linda sat nursing the swallows. 

Uncle Ben was making sandwiches 
(for they were all terribly hungry), and 
Nicky was helping him. 

The witch was sitting at the far end 
of the room, tying handkerchiefs round 
her cuts and bruises. She seemed to have 
just as many handkerchiefs as_ she 
wanted. They were all different colors, 
like little flags, and she was taking them 
out of her hat. She looked very sulky, 
but cheered up in a remarkable way 
when Nicky offered her a sandwich from 
the plate. Greedily she took the three 
biggest ones and stuffed them in her 
mouth. “And one for Porkin,” she said, 
with her mouth full, snatching a fourth. 

Their manners were horrid, and 
Nicky and Linda were disgusted. 

“And now, ma’am, if you please,” 
said Uncle to the witch, when supper 
was over, “perhaps you'll remember 
you promised to help us. It so happens 
we still have trouble ahead of us, and 
we shall need all the help you can give. 
This is the trouble: Our balloon is leak- 
ing fast, and we have no more gas to put 
in it. We're coming down to earth and 
we want you to help us land gently; for 
if we land too fast or too heavily, the 
house and all the furniture and every- 
thing else will all get smashed to 
pieces. And we shall all be hurt.” 

The witch didn’t reply. She just sat 
there with her arms folded and her eyes 
tight shut, feeling round in her mouth 
with her tongue for bits of sandwich. 
She was sulking again. 

“Can you help us with that, ma’am?” 
asked Uncle, speaking a little louder.< 

“I can’t do nothing, I can’t,” snapped 
the witch, suddenly. She started quickly 
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untying all her handkerchief bandages 
and putting them back in her hat. “I’m 
getting out of here, I am. This place 
ain't safe, it ain’t.”” The crow gave a 
squawk and flew on to her shoulder. 

“But you promised!” cried Nicky and 
Linda together. 

“T tell you, you little pink children,” 
said the witch, squinting at them, 
“there ain’t nothing I can do. So I’m 
going, before the bump comes. I’ve had 
enough scarification for one day.” 


os My 


“I tell you,” said the witch, 


“You swore by Makaroth and Bingo!” 
Uncle Ben reminded her, sternly. 

“There ain’t no such people,” re- 
plied the witch, haughtily. “You ought 
to know that, at your age.” 

Uncle got very red in the face. 

‘“Ma’am, you're making me angry 
again,” he shouted. “You promised to 
help us, and help us you shall, or it’ll be 
the worse for you!” 

“But I did help you, didn’t I?” said 
the witch. “What about when all them 
birds pushed you off the rock? That'd 
never have happened if it hadn’t been 
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for me. You ought to be grateful, you 
ought. As for your house bumping on 
the ground, how can I stop that? You 
ought to have thought of that before 
you started. But me, I’m going, I am.” 

“Oh no, you're not,” said Uncle, 
severely. “After all, you could do some 
magic to help us, you know.” 

The witch suddenly blushed scarlet 
underneath her very dirty face, and 
hung her head as though she were 
ashamed. 











“there ain’t nothing I can do.” 


“No, I can’t,” she said in a mumbly 
voice, ‘because I don’t know any. I was 
never any good at it.’ She sniffed as 
though she were going to cry. “At the 
Witch's School I was always a dunce, I 
was.’ She looked very sad indeed for a 
moment or two. Then she suddenly 
brightened up and said, “But I can ride 
a broomstick, though. I win the Broom- 
stick Races every year. It’s for the 
Sweepstake, you know,” she added. 
“But that’s about all I’m good at—La- 
de-da-de-da.”” And she began to sing in 
a cracked old voice. 
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Nicky and Linda and Uncle Ben 
stood sadly at the window, watching the 
earth as it came nearer and nearer. The 
sun, like them, was sinking down. 
Evening was nearly over. Waterfalls 
were, splashing in the shadows down the 
mountain sides, flowing to the river 
which curled away through the great, 
dark forest below. It was quite warm 
now, and the snow had long ago melted 
from the roof. Suddenly the witch gave 
a whoop. They all turned to see what 
it was about. 

“Oh you ducky-duck!” she was say- 
ing, “Oh, you lovey-dove! Oh, you pret- 
ty, popsy thing!” 

She was talking to the Koko Jar! She 
had been rummaging about and had 
found it tumbled in a corner. And she 
was going to steal it! She was just about 
to pop it in her hat when she saw them 
all watching her. She put it down again 
guiltily, on the table, and Uncle quickly 
took it up. 

“Listen, Witch,” he said, “I'll give 
you this Koko Jar. I'll make you a 
present of it. But on one condition!” 

“It’s a bargain!” said the witch in- 
stantly. “Done! I'll do it! Oh, what a 
lucky old girl I am! Is it full of cocoa?’ 

“It is,” said Uncle. “Now pay atten- 
tion.” And he started to explain very 
carefully what she had to do. The idea 
was quite simple. They were to tie the 
witch’s broomstick to the house with a 
strong rope (Aunt Daisy’s clothes line 
again), and just as they were coming to 
land the witch was to get on her broom- 
stick and fly upward .as hard as she 
could. She would pull against the house 
and act as a sort of brake. In that way 
the house ought to come down slowly 
and gently, without crashing. “And if 

(Continued on page 47.) 
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MATERIALS REQUIRED: | cup of flour, 4 cup 
of salt, 3 teaspoons of powdered alum, a few 
drops of vegetable coloring. 

1. Add water and knead the dough with 
your hands until it is smooth and firm. This 
makes a fine modeling composition, easy to 
work with and quick-drying. It will keep for 
weeks in a closed jar in a cool place. 








2. Vegetable 
clear, bright shades, ideal for 
making beads. Roll the dough 
as if you were making cookies. Then shape 
the beads with a small knife, or, if you 


coloring gives 


are lucky enough to have them, cut the beads 
with smallstin cutters used for decorating 
cookies and cakes. Make holes for stringing 
with a tooth pick and let dry. Do not handle 
objects until they are thoroughly dry, or 
they may crack. 







by La Vada 





3. Model little figures over a 
hairpin and use them for lapel ornaments. 
Leave a little of the loop end of the hairpin 
sticking out so that you can attach them to 
your coat or to a charm bracelet. 

4. If you have a small butter mold, stamp 
pendants. Roll a ball the size of a marble 
and press plunger onto it. 












The day that school opened for the fall 
term Tom Puzzlewit was sick in bed—not 
the twenty-four-hour kind of sickness that 
comes from an oversupply of chocolate, 
mince pie, sodas, and popcorn, but some- 
thing that would Jast a fortnight or more. 

At first he thought it would be fun to 
have some extra vacation, but when Peter 
and Nancy had gone off to school, the house 
seemed terribly quiet and empty. 

“I can’t stay with you right now,” his 
mother told him, after he had summoned 
her from the kitchen, “but I have brought 
up a few things to keep you busy.” She 
handed him two small mirrors. 

“What are these for?” asked Tom. 

“For catching sunbeams,” Mrs. Puzzlewit 
replied. “You practice by yourself at first, 
flashing one sunbeam around the walls and 
ceiling and chasing it with another. When 
I come up, I'll take one mirror and we'll 
play sunbeam tag. Here is a pack of cards 
too, so you can get a good trick ready to 
show Peter and Nancy.” 

“That ought to be enough to last me for 
a while,” said Tom. He picked up the mir- 
rors and began to play with them. It was 
more fun than he had supposed. 

After that he decided to make up a puz- 
zle before he began practicing card tricks, 
a puzzle in honor of himself, as he after- 
wards told Peter and Nancy. He called it 
What Toms Do You Know, and it went like 
this: 
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What Tom is a vegetable? 
What Tom was a thief? 
What Tom is a bird? 


What Tom is a weapon? 

What Tom fell in the pudding? 

. What Tom sings in the moonlight on 
the fence top? 
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What Tom is a lot of nonsense? 

What Tom is like a drum? 

. What Tom sang for his supper? 
10. What Tom is a girl? 

“Now I'll do some practicing with the 
cards,” he said to himself. For he remem- 
bered that his father had told him to work 
on a trick, no matter how simple it was, be- 
fore he did it in front of anyone. 

He was so busy that the twelve-o’clock 
whistle took him by surprise, and a few 
minutes later Nancy and Peter came boun- 
cing in with the announcement that school 
had been dismissed for the day. 

“Mother says we'll set a table up here and 
all have lunch with you,” said Nancy. 

“You see how devoted we are,” added Pe- 
ter. “The whole way home I have been 
making up riddles for your amusement. 
Why is a sculptor avoided by his friends?” 

Tom thought a bit, but finally he had to 
give up. 

“Because he’s a chiseller,” cried his bro- 
ther triumphantly. 

“That reminds me of an old riddle I read 
once,” laughed Tom. “Why does a sculptor 
die a horrible death?” 


oon 
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“Oh, I know that,” said Nancy. “Because 
he makes faces and busts. Do you want to 
see a picture puzzle I made?” 

“All right,” said Peter, “what is it about?” 

“Things to eat,” his sister replied with 
a grin, “at least the answers are. Each pic- 
ture shows something that is spelled with 
the same letters as a kind of food plus or 
minus one letter. For instance, the picture 
of a gift minus T would be fig, and a pic- 
ture of the sea plus P would be peas. Here 
is the puzzle.” 















































After lunch Tom picked up the cards. 
“Now for a trick,” he began, “First we'll 
each take a turn at shuffling.” 
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Peter and Nancy shuffled the pack and 
then Tom shuffled it slightly and laid it on 
the table. He picked up a pencil and a slip 
of paper, wrote something down, and then 
folded the paper and handed it to Peter. 

“Just put that in your pocket for a while,” 
he said. “Now Nancy, choose a number 
under twelve.” 

“Seven,” Nancy replied promptly. 

“All right. Pick up the pack and deal 
out seven cards, putting them in a single 
pile, face down on the table.” 

When Nancy had done this, Tom picked 
up the seven cards and placed them on top 
of the pack again. Then he gave the pack to 
his brother. “Now you deal out seven, just 
as Nancy did, but turn the seventh card 
face up,” he said. 

Peter did so. The seventh card was the 
nine of spades. 

“Look at the slip of paper I gave you,” 
said Tom. 

Peter unfolded it, and there was written 
Nine of Spades. 

“That’s marvelous,” cried Nancy. 

“Not bad,” commented Peter. “Do it 
over.” 

But even when Tom had repeated the 
trick they couldn’t guess how it worked, so 
at last he consented to explain. 

“When I take the pack from you after you 
have shuftled it,” said Tom, “I manage to 
glance at the bottom card. Then when I 
shuffle, I make a point of getting that card 
on top. That’s the one I write on the slip of 
paper. After that it’s simple. One of you 
deals off a certain number of cards. I re- 
place them on top of the pack, so the card 
I know has become seventh, or whatever 
number has been chosen. When the other 
person deals off the same number of cards, 
the last is bound to be the one written 
down.” 

“That is a good trick,” Peter admitted, 
“and I think it would be even better with an 
audience.” 


(Answers on page 46.) 
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BENGEY AND THE Beast by Olaf Baker 
(Dodd Mead. $2.75) is a most original and 
unusual book for readers who were enchant- 
ed by Tue Litre Wuirte Horse. It’s a very 
different kind of story, of course, with no 
magic that you can put your finger on, but 
the wonderful characters of old Bagloosy, 
Mr. Tupsicull, and Granny Wops might 
wander into any one of Elizabeth Goudge’s 
stories and feel as if they belonged there. 





From “Bengey and the Beast” 


Bengey counted himself fortunate when 
he ran away from home and was befriended 
by old Bagloosy, who knew the secrets of Far 
Forest as no one else. Bagloosy proved a 
staunch friend, too, in Bengey’s repeated en- 
counters with the Squire and his keeper 
Blood, who were out to convict Bengey of 
poaching and other evil tricks. The Squire 
was a mean and vengeful character, and 
Blood the kind of man who thought boys 
were meant to be beaten. Bengey was hunt- 
ed as the fox is hunted and learned, by 
necessity, how to outwit his deadly enemies. 

Other boys have run away from home, but 
I know of no other with such strange com- 
panions on his adventures. Dusky the Stag 
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and Skoma the Fox were friendly, but there 
was also the fierce Gunderbust, who terror- 
ized both man and beast. Shivers will crin- 
kle along your spine as you read of Blood’s 
threats against Bengey, Skoma’s escape from 
death, and the hunting of the Gunderbust. 
And you will laugh at the Squire’s defeat. 


WILp ANIMALS OF THE FIVE Rivers Coun- 
TRY by George Cory Franklin (Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50) is another book in which the 
animal’s point of view is more important 
than the human. There is no mystery in 
these eighteen stories of life and death, but 
plenty of action and excitement. 

Each story dramatizes an individual ani- 
mal: antelope, porcupine, wolverine, coyote, 
snowshoe rabbit, skunk, and many others. 
Large and small, these wild creatures live in 
the forest along the Continental Divide be- 
tween Colorado and New Mexico. There are 
men in these stories, too, good men and bad 
men, but the animals are the heroes. 


JASPER, THE DRUMMIN’ Boy by Margaret 
Taylor (Viking. $1.50) is about a boy who 
was a dreadful nuisance to his parents and 
his neighbors, too. He borrowed his mother’s 
cake tins, Mrs. Jenkins’ wash tub and Mrs. 
Spotser’s scrub pail to equip his sidewalk 
orchestra. No wonder they were upset! 

But still he kept on drumming, at home, 
at school, in church, even in his dreams. 
Boom, boom, boom; thump, thump, thump; 
zing, zing, zang. 

How Jasper met Stomp King, greatest 
drummer of them all, and turned the tables 
on his parents is an amusing and effective 
comedy which will appeal especially to all 
ambitious drummers. 
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From “Swimming Fever” 


SWIMMING FEVER by Marion Renick (Scrib- 
ners. $2) is about another boy who wasn’t 
ambitious at all. Bill Williams just wanted 
to spend the summer being lazy, but he 
didn’t have a chance after sister Susie got 
him involved with a bank president. 

Besides, Bill made a very rash challenge 
when the new boy in town boasted too much 
about being a swimming champion. “Heck, 
I can beat you in the fifty-yard, any time,” 
Bill said. And Bill couldn’t even float. 

SWIMMING FEVER is good reading as well 
as good sport for both boys and girls with a 


‘taste for swimming or a mystery yarn. 


Speaking of mysteries, Hotty HorTet by 
Elizabeth Kyle (Houghton Mifflin. $2) has 


— 


From “Holly Hotel” 
SEPTEMBER 





plenty of good suspense and humor, too. It’s 
about a poor but proud Scotch family who 
turn their home into a hotel and acquire 
some strange boarders. 


BriGHT Horizons by Anne Emery (Put- 
nam. $2.50) is a mystery story with an his- 
torical setting. The place is Boston, the time 
is just after the Revolution, and the villain 
is Ezra Cobb, an unscrupulous merchant 
who plans to murder his rivals and make 
quick and easy money in the slave trade. 
Timothy Swain sets out to find his father, 
who disappeared from one of Cobb’s ships. 
How he saves his father and unearths Cobb’s 
treasonous plans makes a good story. 





From “Benjamin West” 


BENJAMIN WEST AND His CaT GRIMALKIN 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50) is so excellent a story 
that you cannot help sharing Benjamin's ex- 
citement about the delights of painting. The 
stern Quaker background of Door Latch Inn 
is enlivened by Uncle Phineas from Phila- 
delphia and the antics of the amiable cat 
Grimalkin. This is not just another biog- 
raphy of a famous artist, but a book which 
reveals how important it was that Benja- 
min’s gift should be encouraged. 


ANNA AND THE KING by Margaret Landon 
(John Day. $2.50) is a condensed version of 
ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM, especially pre- 
pared for teen-age readers who would find 
the original too long and involved. It is still 
an absorbing story of the young English 
widow who entered the Court of the King 
of Siam to teach his 67 children. It is hard 
to believe that these things really happened 
less than a hundred years ago. 
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bY OUR YOUNG ARTISTS AND WRITERS 


‘THE STREAM 
By Robie Trapnell, age 12 


The stream flows trom its sparkling head, 
Along the rocky bed; 

Way down the valley out of sight, 
It flows throughout the night. 


It bubbles, it splashes, it jumps and roars, 
And over the waterfall pours; 

And when it reaches the plains it rules, 
It widens into pools. 


And on its bank grow little flowers, 
And deer the water stir; 

And fish swim in a glorious mood, 
And crawfish hunt for food. 


THE TIGER 
By Lorraine De Luca, age 12 


The tiger is a beast of prey. 
It hunts by night and sleeps by day. 
His eyes are green, his sense is keen, 


His roar is loud, so it frightens the crowd. 


If you meet one on the street, 


It will have a very big dinner to eat. < 


The safest thing for you to do 
Is just to see one in the zoo. 
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AUTUMN 
By Robert Bowe, age 12 


Golden, golden, golden, 
Golden everywhere. 
Summer has come and gone. 
Winter has yet to come. 
Green, red, yellow, 
Beautiful autumn time. 
Birds going south, 

Resting along the way 

Just to watch the colors 
Changing day by day. 


Harvest TIME 
By Adelle Schaefer, age 11 


The big round harvest moon 

Tells of Jack Frost coming soon. 
Dancing, twinkling little stars 

Are peeking through the old fence bars. 


The pumpkins are so nice and yellow; 
Inside they are just as sweet and mellow. 
They make a perfect circle—round, 
As they lie upon the ground. 


All the trees have grown up tall; 

They seem to know that it is fall. 
When they lose their pretty leaves 

They look like old, dead, worn-out trees. 
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THE BEAVER BATH 
By Billie Marie Rochelle, age 10\ 


This is something that happened to my 
daddy. With his three-months-old pup snug- 
gled under his coat, he was fishing in the icy 
waters of the Kettle River. 

The pup was getting restless. From the 
edge of the ice across the river a round, dark 
object like the end of a football pushed its 
way through the river leaving a V of ripples 
behind. Straight across it came. A_ beaver, 
and a large one, too. Daddy sat as quiet as 
he could, hardly breathing as the beaver 
swam toward him. Twenty feet away he 
could see its eyes, dark as coal against his 
sleek brown head. Ten feet—he could see its 





nostrils open and close as it breathed. Its 
tail brushed his line. Now the pup saw it 
and gave a low growl. Suddenly there was a 
sound like the shot of a gun, as the beaver’s 
tail hit the water. Daddy and the pup were 
showered with icy water. Oh, well, he’d had 
enough fishing for one day anyway. 


‘THE Moon 
By Ariel Ryan, age 11 


The moon ship is sailing 

Across the Eastern skies, 
Dodging in and out of 

Its gray and white disguise. 

But now it disappears from sight 
To go to other lands of night. 
Dawn is really here. 














AIRPLANES 
By John L. Ecker, age 10 
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WINDs 
By Lewis Jones, age 11 


Whenever the moon and the stars are set 
All night long in the dew and wet, 
When the fires are out 

The wind howls all about. 


My Trip THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL 
By Peter Weggeman, age 12 


On October the sixteenth, a bright day, we 
steamed into the harbor of Suez at the mouth 
of the Suez Canal. It was hot, and five 
o'clock in the evening. Men with their little 
boats came alongside of the ship and exposed 
their goods, such as leather bags, fruit, and 
drinks. But hardly anything was bought as 
the prices were very high. 

Meanwhile the pilots were coming aboard 
to take us through the canal. Two little boats 
were hoisted up along the side of the boat. 
In case we should have to let another ship 
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You can 
educate 
your child 
at home 


Kindergarten through Sth Grade 
Mothers, with the help of Calvert “‘School-at-Home,” can give 
their children a sound, modern education, wherever they live. 
No teaching experience needed, with complete, easy-to-follow 
instructions. Guidance by teachers in the famous Calvert Day 


All lessons, supplies provided 
Calvert Home-Study Courses are sent by mail to any part of 
the world. Widely used by missionaries, mining engineers, 
diplomats and others. Interesting lessons give thorough ground- 
ing in basic ames. with extra studies of cultura! value. More 
than 74,000 children have been successfully educated at home 
by Calvert methods. 


Start any time 


Transfer to other schools often made with advanced standing. 
Send for free catalog. 
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; CALVERT SCHOOL : 
449 W. Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Md. <1 
; Please send me, without obligation, full information about 1 

Calvert Home-Study Courses. i 
; NR een Child's Age............ 4 

Address............. a School Grade............ | 
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pass in the canal, these boats would row out 
and tie our ship to the side. By this time 
they had also fixed a big searchlight on the 
bow of the ship to guide us through the 
canal. 

By seven-thirty the Sibajak (which was the 
name of the ship we were on) started on its 
way up the Suez Canal. We were planning to 
sleep on deck that night and we did. We 
slept next to the funnel that night to keep 
us nice and warm. We passed many a ship, 
but as they were smaller than the ship on 
which we were they had to let us pass. We 
were so excited that night that we hardly 
slept at all but stayed awake and saw many 
camel which seemed endless, 
herds, and fishermen. 


trains, shep- 

As the canal was ninety-three miles long 
it took us all night to go up it, for we were 
not going full speed. In the morning when 
we woke up we dressed ourselves, had break- 
fast, and then went to watch us sail into the 
harbor of Port Said, which we reached at six 
forty-five in the morning. 

We left Port Said again at nine o’clock in 
the evening en route for Rotterdam. 


ARE YOu A PENGUIN? 


The Penguin Club welcomes new 
members and is open to all boys and girls 
who subscribe to Story Parade. Members 
receive a penguin button, a key to the 
club code, a certificate of membership 
and a list of correspondents. Send ten 
cents in stamps with your name, address 
and age to Peter Penguin, c/o Story 
Parade, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 
Tomato; Tom, Tom, the piper’s son; Tom 
tit; tomahawk; Tom Thumb; tomcat; tom- 
foolery; tomtom; Tommy Tucker; tomboy. 
Buns, grape, peach, pear, cake, bread, pie, 
melon, sugar, peas, salt, meat, fowl, chop, 
beet. 
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SKY HIGH 
we crash, the first thing 
that’ll get smashed _ to 
smithereens will be the Ko- 
ko Jar,” said Uncle. “Well, 
what d’you say? Can you do 
it?” 

“Um,” said the witch, 
“um, yes. I can do that, I can. Not easy, 
mind you. Hard work. Very tiring for 
a poor old body like me. Give me the 
Koko Jar first.” 

“Oh, no,” said Uncle, who was taking 
no chances. ‘You shall have that after- 
wards.” 

It was alarming to see how fast they 
were coming down. The forest below 
them was dreadful and gloomy in the 
gathering dusk. 

As quickly as he could, Uncle Ben 
doubled the clothes line and tied one 
end of it to the broomstick with a firm 
sailor’s knot (he used a rolling hitch). 
The other end he tied to the doorpost. 
The witch got ready. 

“Now, when I say Go,” said Uncle, 
“up you go as hard as you can. And see 
to it that we land gently, mind! You'll 
have to pull and pull and pull. Are you 
ready? Are you steady? GO!” 

Up flew the witch. The house tilted 
and creaked. The rope stretched and 
strained till it almost snapped (but not 
quite). ‘There was a moment’s pause. 
Then CRASH! Snap! Tumble! Every- 





(Continued from page 37.) 
thing shivered and shook. 
All the furniture slid. One 
of the floorboards sprang 
up and one branch of a 
tree poked through into 
the room. Then all was 
still. 

“Are you all right, messmates?”’ came 
the witch’s voice. Her face appeared at 
the window, upside down. “May I have 
my Koko Jar now?” 

Uncle Ben scrambled to his feet and 
gave it to her. 

“Opsy-pops,” she chortled. “Pretty 
thing! Well, by-by Captain, I must be 
going now. Come, Porkin, my pet.” The 
crow gave a bad-tempered squawk (it 
was rather jealous of the Koko Jar) and 
they all of them distinctly heard it say 
“All aboard, Miss Annie,” as it hopped 
on to her shoulder. By this time she was 
astride her broomstick and preparing to 
fly off, but she changed her mind and 
came to the window once more and 
looked in with an evil leer. 

“By the way, Captain,” she giggled 
excitedly, in a nasty way, “I nearly for- 
got to tell you. ‘There’s cannibals every- 
where round here, there is! Hee! Hee!” 

And she flew off with a_ horrid 
screech. 


This is Part Three of a four-part story. 
To be concluded next month. 





NIGHT FLIGHT 


The blinking stars are roadlamps 
Along the lanes of night, 

The wind blows mighty signals, 
The moon’s the traffic light. 


By SEMA W. HERMAN 


I'd like to be the pilot brave 

Who navigates the plane, 

And brings the travelers safely down 
To their home towns again. 
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Mave you been a child of two to five during the 
past few years? If so, chances are you know the 
Romney Gay books. We don’t have to tell you about 
their gay rhymes and stories, and their wonderful 
pictures. Chances are you have learned those stories, 
word for word. And you could “tread” your Romney 
Gay books —- CORALLY CROTHERS, PETER’S 
ADVENTURE, ABC, and the others — long before 
you learned to read in school. 

The children in Romney Gay’s books seem like 
real, jolly friends. They play and work and sleep and 
eat and plan things, just the way you do. Now in 
Romney Gay’s wonderful new Big Picture Book 
there are twenty great big pages in full color, and 
lots of others besides, showing your friends the Rom- 
ney Gay children at work and play. Each of these pic- 
tures is so pretty and so much fun that you 
will want to hang it on your own wall in 
your own room. And you will soon know 
every one of the gay little verses by heart. 

Hurry to your bookstore now and ask for 
the brand-new, great big, beautiful ROM- x = 
NEY GAY’S BIG PICTURE BOOK! It « a | 
sells for only $1.00. 
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OTHER ROMNEY GAY BOOKS 
Only 50c Each 


BONNY’S WISH ROMNEY GAY’S NURSERY TALES 
CINDER Ss PETER’S ADVENTURE 







CINDER’S SECRET THE ROMNEY GAY ABC 


COME PLAY WITH CORALLY CROTHERS ROMNEY GAY’S SIX BOOKS IN A BOX 
CONNY AND UNCLE DICK 


THE TALE OF CORALLY CROTHERS 
CORALLY CROTHERS’ BIRTHDAY \\ THE BOOK OF FINGER PLAYS 
THE FUNNY NOISE hy 


(vy TOBY AND SUE 
HI-HO FOR THE COUNTRY N@ TOMMY GROWS WISE 


A JOKE ON CINDER ROMNEY GAY'S PICTURE BOOK OF POEMS 
THE ROMNEY GAY MOTHER GOOSE < 


Published by 


GROSSET AND DUNLAP — NEW YORK 


Designed and produced by 


ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD, INC. - NEW YORK 
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Ever feel the fur of a fuzzy bear? Well, you can 
really do that with the three bears in the new 
Whitman “Fuzzy Bears” book! You'll be as surprised 
as Goldilocks, and you'll love the Bear family 
. especially Baby Bear. Color-gay pictures galore, 
and 68 exciting pages! 
Only 59c at your favorite store. 


Another Whitman Original 


WHITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY + RACINE, WIS. 





HOW LONG 
HAVE YOU KNOWN 


Stoy Parade? 


Are you an old friend, who has watched it grow, or did 
you spy its gay cover and pick it up for the first time in a 


bookshop or department store? 


If a new friend, why not get better acquainted? Order 
this packet of fine stories, pictures, games, puzzles, and 
things-to-do sent to you every month. If it already comes to 
your house, maybe you would like to send it to some other 
boy or girl. It would make a fine birthday present that would 
bring new pleasure twelve times a year. A gift card is sent 


to the child upon request. 


ORDER NOW 


$7.00 for 3 years 





Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York 


Please send years subscription to: 


$5.00 for 2 years 


$3.00 for 1 year HURRY! 


HURRY! 
(] Cheék if this is new subscription. 


, £ HURRY! i 
a ict, l Gift card to read 








